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Well, it’s here—the blackest winter 
of the century! 

That, at any rate, is one truth and 
one way of looking at the present 
situation. And it is just as well to 
face facts rather than belittle them. 

Despite optimistic Ministers, the 
facts are that this winter there is less 
food, soaring prices, blacker black-out, 
longer hours of work, more separation 
and break-up of families, worse trans- 


port, more calling-up, heavier taxation, 


and, amid the terror by night and by 
day, one catches but small glimpses 
of future victory. 

None but a fool would deny these 
facts, and to the retort that none but 
a fool would express them, we reply 
that we still have faith in Democracy, 


and believe that Democracy can be 


trusted with the truth. 

Every one of our readers already 
appreciates the circumstances we have 
recited; and most of them wonder how 


these things will affect their Local 


Parties. Some are despondent. 

This, then, is the dark side of the 
mirror. Nothing shows, not a ray or a 
glimmer. But turn the picture, com- 
rades! Only a very old, ugly, or 
featureless person dares not face the 
looking glass. 

And what do we see?—the great 
British Labour Party, not broken or 
down-hearted, but in the high places 
and in the lowly ones, almost every- 
where, being true to itself and its high 
ideals. Bearing up, ‘tis true, but 
bearing on also, “It moves’—as we 
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~ Winter Comes 


pointed out in last issue, when we gave 
great examples. 


; Truth is that Labour, whom the 
incidences we here named would have 


frightened into fits in contemplation, . 


finds little in realisation to stay its 
progress. For our advance is in the 
minds of the people. It is the harvest- 
ing that is made difficult by obstacles. 


We have dealt with some obstacles 
in another part of this issue. Our 
object here is merely to point the 
moral, and repeat it. For LABOUR IS 
MAKING FINE PROGRESS. THE 
COMMON PEOPLE ARE WITH US 
AS NEVER BEFORE. 


Our problem, that of you and I, dear 
reader, is how to conquer the difficul- 
ties that stand in the way of garnering 
from the present situation. We have 
devoted this issue to that subject. 


Labour’s triumph may not be far 
away. Who, then, dares be down in 
the dumps just because—winter comes? 


The annual conference of the 
London Labour Party, due to take 
place on November 30th, has been 
postponed to a date to be fixed in the 
spring of 1941, “when the conference 
may be held and concluded before the 
official black-out hour arrives.” It is 
wisely considered to be wrong to bring 
delegates together at the moment in 
Central London to face the probable 
dangers that the short days of late 
November may hold. 
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War Worries — 


WITH SPECIAL REGARD TO MEMBERSHIP 


Labour is booming. There stands a 
truth that no political observer would 
care to deny. 

The public have taken to Labour 
Ministers. The man in the street 
(that is the man who decides elections) 
has, in the welter of to-day’s happen- 
ings, got one clear idea at any rate 
into his head; and that is that Labour 
is fit to govern, and could govern the 
country and its empire if called upon 
to do it. . 

You may doubt this sweeping state- 
ment; or you may not have realised 
it. But we challenge any reader to 
try it on with the next half-dozen 
citizens he meets. 

Gone to-day is the old humbug of 
fear—that manufactured fear of Tory 


_ propagandists. Gone, too, even in the 


high places, is the story that Labour 
hasn’t the men; that the ruling classes 
only—the boys of Eton and Harrow— 
know the art of government; a tale 
which hit us hardly among “the 
classes,” even among the educated, 
Gone, too, is the bogey of the Trade 
Unions—their leaders are stout fellows 
to-day! 

All this, and more, we could say of 
Labour’s prospects and of the common 
people’s inclination to give Labour a 
real chance next time; even of some 
suspicion that an ever-increasing num- 
ber of people would welcome a Labour 
Government now. 

Be this as it may, or that we are 
guilty of wishful thinking, who can 
gainsay that Labour’s stock is “up,” 
up higher than it has been since 1929? 

Yet with all these things, Labour 
membership, individual membership, is 
not rising with the barometer. The 
inverse ratio rather appears to be the 
case, 

When one considers the position in 
the country there is something under- 
standable in this. But the state of 
membership presents a vital challenge 
to our strength, to our organisation, 
our adaptability, and to the Party’s 
power to meet ‘new situations and 
triumph over them, 
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The trail of terror wanders over the 
land. Destruction and _ evacuatioi 
play havoc with big memberships. In 
the front-line towns local parties are 
having “a hell of a time” and the 
marvel is how some stand. They are 
like the upright houses in the stricken ~ 
streets. But there are brave stories 
that one knows of collections going on 
where hell is worst, of the resurrection 
and the life that literally ronan 
Wonderful. : 


“ 


Dislocation 


In the rest of the country dislocatio 
is the enemy—the slaughter is © 
membership, not members. Evacuation, 
or calling up of officers, war work 
black-out troubles, difficulties of al 
sorts in carrying on—these things 
hamper our endeavours and lose us _ 
members, and at the same time there 
is scant result from a rallying of the | 
scattered units from the debunked — 
Parties. 

If this situation doesn’t cause 
Labour to sit up and- accept the © 
challenge to its courage and capacity, — 
there are evil days ahead. If Labour 
is not to “miss the boat,’ membership 
must be the key-note of its endeavours 
this winter. The Party must make 
more members, it must retain more of 
the old ones, and it must get to the 
job with a vigour and intensity never 
before known. : 

And if not? Our strength will go- 
from us, our opportunity pass; our 
claim to represent the people may be 
challenged; our opportunity for preach- 
ing and teaching Socialism will 
lessened; and the leaven that gave u: 
big votes in the past will be less leave’ 
and the result—well, dare we conte’ 
plate it? 1 

Let us look at the factors which ar 
operating and to which are attribute 
variously the difficulties of attractin 
new members or retaining pre 
members. Here they are in some ord 
and we will examine them present 
one by one. 


‘ 1. Enemy action. 
_ 2. Calling-up. 
3. Lack of collectors. 
_. 4. Black-out effects. 
5. +~War-work of members. 
- 6. Difficulty of holding, and poor 
rf attendance at, Party meetings. 
a 7- Absence of public meetings. 
q 8. Evacuation. 
g- Party criticism. 
1o. Lack of interest. 


\e 


__It is not suggested that the above 
factors are placed in any relative order, 
or that they are independent of each 

; other. Most of our correspondents 
and persons we have interviewed men- 
tion several of these causes. No doubt 

-—now we have set them out some 
pessimist will want to cash in on the 
lot. We'll take him on. 


We get bombed 


Enemy action is, of course, the root 
cause of several in our numbered list 
above. But after two months of Blitz 
we ought to be able to get the perspec- 
tive aright. How many towns have 

_ been bombarded by sea or land guns, 
how many continuously bombed, and 
how many severely bombed, but on 
occasions only? 

One mustn’t give the answer in 

figures even if one knew, but we all 
possess a very fair idea of events. And 
the plain fact in any answer is. that 
Britain is a mighty long way from 
being reduced to ashes. 
_ Even London, poor, stricken London, 
carries on with four million inhabi- 
tants. There’ll always be a London! 

_ Of the other cities let us apply the 
_ doctrine which we use regarding taxa- 

tion of the rich. Look what’s left! 

_ Far be it from us to minimise the 

_ horrors of war. But the fact is that 

pearsiend is, as yet, only scratched. 
_ Far-flung counties can only boast a 
_ bomb or two, an odd excursion, a 
death list less than the _ black-out 
causes. And if Britain’s morale is to 
hold, if workers are to carry on, why 
not us?. Why cannot we be at least 
as normal as the butcher, the baker, 
the rentier and the rag and bone man? 

London Labour has set’ a_ fine 

a example, so has Southampton and 
others mentioned (and some not men- 

_ tioned) in last month’s “L.O.” Let 

_ none suppose we are addressing these. 

_ But we do say to the vast areas else- 

_ where, “Copy London, keep cool, and 
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Figures published in the “Daily 
Heratd” show that 14,957 were killed 
in June to October inclusive. Of these, 
11,200 are stated to have been in 
London, leaving, roughly, 1 per 40,000 
for the country elsewhere. Certainly 
not what we expected. 


What a victory it would be for 
German bombs if British Local Labour 
Parties succumbed to shock, if the 
watch-dog of democracy tucked in its 3 
tail. t 4 

In brief, enemy action may cause 
us losses where the bombs drop. Bomb- 
ing also may cripple our style. But it 
doesn’t account for diminished mem- 
bership. Rather it is a challenge to 
increase it. And there are Parties in 
the bombed areas which have proved 4 
that that can be done. mek: 


But our men are : 
called up ws 


That calling up adversely affects 
present membership need not be denied. __ 
‘Tens of thousands of our ranks are ~ 
now in khaki. i 

It is just here that some new tech- 
nique in Party organisation is called 
for. Local Parties galore maintain — 
contact with enlisted members, send — 
them comforts, etc., and are in constant _ 
communication with absent comrades. — 

But is there no quid pro quo? Is _ 
the contact solely with the soldier and — 
not with his home folk? And shouldn't _ 
contact here be sometimes rewarded 
with new membership? Perhaps we — 
don’t look for it; maybe we are too ~ 
delicate, and lack the push of an | 
insurance agent. But a soldier’s wife 
would find good comradeship in the _ 
Party; the younger brothers and sisters 
too, and the parents. 


After all, we ought to be able to 
make up the numbers lost, and in few 
Parties are they really very many. It 
is the calling-up of key officers that 
hits us most 

This problem has got to be faced. A 
good secretary, a good collector, am 
experienced officer is missed. His place 
is sometimes hard to fill. 

But no man is indispensable. If 
officers go we have got, willy nilly, to 
find others. Every local Party must 
bravely face this fact and not allow 
dislocation to ensue. - f B 

The country itself is calling up its % 
reserves of man power and productive 
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power. We approve. But why not 
copy? The rank and file is full of 
untried and unused material. If 
officers go, the reserves must fill their 
places. Once again we advocate con- 
tinual opportunity being given to the 
rank and file to function. And how 
to invite them and let them know for 
what tasks they may volunteer has 
been repeatedly shown in the slr Ores 
No new technique here. 


We can’t get collectors 


Shortage of collectors is undoubtedly 
a real problem with some Parties, and 
n.cembership depends upon good collec- 
torship. 
This problem might be treated apart. 
But we have scant sympathy with 
those who say, “We could get plenty 
of members if only we could get the 
collectors.” This misses the whole 
point and purpose of membership, for 
persons join the Party not to become 
sleeping partners only, to merely share 
its hopes and aspirations, but to work 
for their achievement. Membership, 
big or little, should carry itself. 
‘Let us glance at Southampton. 
Last month we told of their 93 collec- 
tors—‘‘still doing their job, and doing 
_ it well.” Don’t suppose they are work- 
ing normally; they work under terrific 

handicaps that don’t exist in many 
_ other places— but they collect, and 
there are 93 of them! 

Yet there must be new technique in 
many places. The Local Parties must 
comb the ranks widely for collectors 
and devise methods suited to the 
circumstances so that the work can be 
done. 

Can we train members to leave their 
cards and subscriptions at home, as 
they do for the insurance agent and 
the rent man, so that collecting can be 
dore by day? We have to look mainly 
te women collectors for this. é 


- Collecting by rounds or streets may 
haye to be modified so that particular 
members may “look after” the sub- 
scriptions of other members, for con- 
tact between members takes place at 
work, at Co-op functions, at A.R.P., 
even at chapel or church. Collecting 
through contacts is quite sound. 2 

The fitting in of contacts and re- 
allocation of collection is the snag. But 
meetings might sometimes be used to 
read over lists of members in the 
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endeavour to find volunteers who w 
do the “looking after.” i 
Above all, a_ realisation by eacl 
member that collecting is an essenti 
job, and that the Party depends on — 
collecting for its life and sustenance, — 
is the best way to get more collectors. 
The point must be drummed home 
and drummed home again by the ~ 
officers, and membership lifted into the 
high place it really occupies in the 
upkeep of the Party. “y 
Much lies in that latter sentence. 
The collectors should not be Party — 
drudges. They are indeed the Party 
representatives, often the exponents of 
its policy in the people’s homes, the 
sheet-anchor of those in need. To 
them, therefore, should be given the 
honours, the opportunity to consult 
and, as far as possible, the training. 


This beastly black-out 
beats us 


The black-out, to which we migh 
add, for some places, nightly air-raid 
warnings, constitutes, we acknowledge 


collecting is resorted to, what are 
effects that are left? a 
In many Parties. it must be con 


memberships have always made mem 
bership function. There are members’ — 
meetings, socials, and all sorts of affairs — 


a slackening of members’ interest an 
a loosening of bonds, and so there is 
a falling off. 

While we urge the continuation of 
all possible functions, it is unwise to — 


shelters to go to halls where none 
exist. And it is equally vain and 
wrong to expect adults to attend func 
tions: during the likelihood of air raids 
and leave children at home. 
The black-out makes all night travel, 
whether of collectors or people attend- 
ing meetings, risky and is to k 
avoided if possible. And as Sund 
functions are generally not to | 
thought of, some substitute must be 
found to retain contact and interest. 
_ We know of nothing better than 
frequent bulletin or Party publicaliong 
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which should be newsy, chatty, and 
not too heavy. Printing is desirable, 
but if not printed there remains the 
duplicator. Little and often is likely 
to be more effective than big doses of 
paper, and distribution must be by 
daylight. ‘ 
re There are still some bold spirits 
_ who brave the black-out nightly. If 
_ they can enjoy it none should baulk 
their pleasure. But calling on mem- 
bers, who risk showing a light, calls 
for an alert on every doorstep. It’s 
‘too exciting. 


Working late and 
always: or A.R.P. 


Membership troubles owing to the 
war work of officers and rank and file 
fall under two heads. There is the 
daily labour of some and the voluntary 
war work of others. 

In some towns long and late hours 
and overtime always did constitute a 
hindrance to organisation; but we got 
over it in one way or another. To-day 
the evil is worse and widespread. 

<< It is unfortunately true that hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers never 
now see their homes in daylight. How 
far this can continue through this 
coming dreary winter is a problem for 
others to solve. But all this curtail- 
ment of leisure reacts on Party work; 
_ jt adds to the difficulty of keeping 
officers and it tends to divorce workers 
from membership. 
: Again we face a challenge and a 
: test of our powers to meet a new situa- 
tion. The problem of maintaining 
_ officership has already been dealt with. 
How can we retain the members and 
even increase them? 

The plain fact is that the Labour 
Party has got to get into the work- 
shops, like the Unions have done. Not 
so easy, we admit, but we must get 
there. 

A beginning might be made with 
collectors. If only half-a-dozen mem- 
bers work in a big factory they are 
worth contacting under one or two 
collectors, remembering that differing 
shops and staggered hours of meals 
and knocking-off present other snags. 
. But a beginning can be made that way, 
and the news sheet comes in useful, 

even if it means duplication of dis- 
tribution. 
_ Though workers cannot attend meet- 
ings at night, there is still left to us 
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the opportunity of very brief dinner- 
hour meetings near factory gates. It’s 
the advertisement that counts and the 
little chats afterwards. 

The transference of voluntary effort 
formerly given to Labour to mushroom 
War-time organisations is no new 
problem. We always had it when we 
elected our best people to public office, 
though they but transferred to another 
sphere. 

All these drains upon Labour's ; 
resources in man-power only emphasize % 
the urgency of exploiting our latent 
reserves. We can but point again to 
the unused rank and file. 

But stopping the ieak is another . 
matter. We had something to say last 
menth about mushroom organisations 
And we consider that Labour folk 
aware of the drain of calling up, of : 
wat work, and the especial difficulties 
of carrying on in war time might con- 
sider which is the greater service te 
posterity —to preserve the Socialist 
Paity or add one more to the millions 
already giving voluntary service to the 
wer effort? “é 

That some people are peculiarly Y 
placed in this matter we admit. Bat | 
if they go, their membership certainly 
sFouldn’t be lost; and may we not 
appeal to them to be missionaties in 
their new surroundings and to push 
membership among those who to-day — 
tell us what fine fellows the Labour 
men are, Our absentees needn’t all 
be losses. It is up to them as wel! as_ 
to us. a 

Can’t get ’em to 
e 
Meetings 

The difficulties of holding meetings — 
(Party meetings) and poor attendance 
thereat is by no means a general com- 
plaint. But it is understandable. K 

We have nothing to say to those 
Parties where every meeting place has | 
gone. These are few, and cottage 
meetings are the only thing left to 
them. But the usual complaint is that Ss 
week-night meetings are out of the 
question, and what with seven day 
weeks and the home calls of women 
Sunday meetings are badly attended. 

Now if this goes on much injury can 
result. Do we do all we can to make 
our meetings “brief, bright and 
brotherly”? 

Meetings must be brief, and the 
extension of the substitute principle 
may help in some cases. 


i Another point is the measure by 
which representation may be increased 

i by alteration of rules. This must not 

4 be rushed at, but a case for wider 

Ki representation does exist in some 
Parties, and it should be met. 

ve There are all sorts of remedies for 

a particular cases because the evil is not 


solely a war one. Every device should 
be tried, such as varying the hour, or 
the dates; often times the notice of 
meeting can be improved, as can the 
facilities thereat for those in County 
Divisions who travel, i.e. who travel 
early and arrive beforehand or cannot 
_ leave for home immediately the meet- 
ing closes. 
_ Party meetings are essential to Party 
4 life; they are essential to the upkeep 
of our membership; and even the small 
meeting in earnest can accomplish 
_ much for the preservation and advance- 
ment of our Cause. 


; About Public Meetings 


We cannot condone the absence or 
allure of public meetings. It is 
possible that some Parties have too 
readily given up this activity under 
otions that are quite understandable 
_ but not so defensible when we examine 

_ the facts. 
Lots of Parties continue to hold 

ublic meetings and derive immense 
Benefit therefrom. Public meetings 
ounter several of the difficulties we 
ave dealt with already, and it is at 
least feasible that many persons whose 
nterest would not extend to attending 

usiness meetings would turn up at a 
_ public meeting. The business meeting 
at night calls for the attendance of 
many who cannot get away, but the 
at ublic meeting appeals to a wider 
_ circle and mainly the people we need 
_ to attract. 

_ It is not generally known that the 
Ministry of Information itself is hold- 
_ ing 300 indoor meetings a week. The 
total, indeed, reached 500 a week at 
one period. There must, therefore, be 
halls available and a public ready to 
attend. 
- Over almost the whole of the 
country cine'nas continue to function. 
People will, it seems, go out in the 
_black-out for entertainment and for 
_ change; we can take advantage of this 

_ to offer a public meeting. 
Headquarters are ready to help with 
speakers. Somewhat shorter and 
brighter meetings, therefore, could be 
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and should be held. They will g 
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to retain membership (members shou 
have invitations) and to extend it. — 


oe 


Evacuation and the S, 
Wanderlust — 


Now as to the effect of evacuation 
on membership. We have evacuation, — 
de-evacuation, and re-evacuation, and 
the processes have, with some people, 
even been repeated. 

Let us say outright as a disturber 
of membership these factors rank high. 
And Labour hasn’t succeeded yet in 
successfully grappling with the prob-— 
lems involved. 

In the case of most of the big mem- 
bership Parties, hit by evacuation, pro- 
found thanks and congratulations are _ 
due for the manner in which they 
faced up to the situation. Most of 
them experienced a return of the 
wanderers and seized the opportunity 
to re-contact. But imagine the feelings 
when first the supports of the Party go, 
then come back, only to go away again 
with the body. This is still going on. 

Last month we mentioned West 
Fulham. Bereft of 30,900 evacuees 
from the Borough, the Party has_ 
collected £147 so far this year, and — 
they start a membership campaign to- 
increase its membership among the 
population that is left! So some com-_ 
rades put on a bold front. ; 

We believe we are correct in saying 
that the greatest single factor operating 
to reduce our Party’s membership has — 
been evacuation. Or would we be more 
correct to say it is our failure to keep 
touch and renew contact with mem- 
bers in their new areas? 

The Party has tried to deal with — 
this aspect of the matter by providing — 
removal forms and by acting as a 
clearing house for changed addresses. — 
Nothing much has resulted, and we — 
roust now look to new methods (really — 
they are old ones) to replace losses. 

We want to quote a typical case. — 
We know of one town whose popula- — 
tion has increased by 33'%4 per cent. 
In that town not a single step has — 
been taken by the Local Party to make 
known their existence to evacuees, let 
alone to make contact with the inflow — 
of population, of whom, necessarily, — 
hundreds were Party members in their — 
home divisions. Pea : 

Nor is this situation exceptional. — 
Really, this problem of loss by evacua- — 
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_ tion cannot be tackled at the home 
_ town. Its solution lies where the 
_ population and the opportunity have 
arrived. And it is wrong that this 
_ Opportunity is being allowed to slip by. 
__ Membership campaigns have been 
held since the war began in many 
places—and produced results. But the 
time is ripe in many country towns 
and rural areas to seize what for so 
many years has been lacking, i.e. a real 
chance to build good Parties and to 
make many members. For the material 
_ and the members now dwell in their 
midst. We say no more. 
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_ Critics and consequences 
—conclusion 


We conie to Party criticism, i.e. dis- 
agreement with Party policy or with 
- official decisions and actions, which is 
stated by some friends to. be a handi- 
cap to local progress. 
But when, we wonder, has the Party 
_ been free from internal disagreement 
on policies? Indeed, the Party has 
flourished on the conflict and progress 

__ of ideas—and may that long be the 
case! 

When one comes to examine particu- 

lars it is found that it is not mere 
~ disagreements with Party policy and 
decisions that trouble us, but the 
methods of those who disagree—dis- 
_ tuptive circulars here, flat-trap confer- 

ences, booby organisations, unfair use 

of Party meetings and platforms, and 
a cantankerous working for little ends. 
_ There is nothing new in all this. 
' Indeed, haven’t we long ago learned 
how to deal with it? We believe that 
_ the more innocent sort of obstruction 
has died down a lot since the war. 
- But there has been a revival of Com- 
_ munist-inspired trouble and the game 
“4 goes on to-day. 

We have this month handed over 
to Jack Cutter the task of exposing 
_ present Communist tactics. We leave 
_ the matter in his hands and refer you 

to his article. 

“Lack of interest” is a phrase used 

_ by several correspondents in explaining 
present troubles. One wonders how 
ong ago their Parties caught the com- 
plaint, for it is certainly mo war 
disease. It is chronic too with some 
‘Parties as with many individuals. 
We cannot pretend in the short 
_ space now available to adequately treat 
this disease. It would take a pharma- 
“copeeia for the prescriptions. Without 
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the local symptoms one cannot pre- 
scribe blood treatment, hot lotions, 
cold potions, ginger or whatever may 
be indicated. But first of all are we 
sure the symptoms are in the Party or 
in the Secretary? One cannot give 
hastening powders to the mob when 
only one person needs them! 

This “lack of interest’? business is a 
fraud. Wherever there is lack of 
interest there is something wrong in 
the conduct of the Party. Find out 
the evil, more likely the host of evils, 
and interest revives. 
lack of interest in live, well-conducted 
movements. Which, otherwise put, 
means that activity is the only cure 
for slackness. To be rid of lack of 
interest do something to interest. 


So, to sum up. War worries are not | 


very different from peace worries. But 
it is worth our efforts to-day to triumph 
over the difficulties that beset us. They 
are less than ever we expected. There 
isn’t one that hasn’t some solution. 
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OUR READERS SAY © 


A prominent figure in Labour 
politics in Scotland writes: + 

“Tt enclose 7/6 as a small donation 
to the ‘L.O. fund. Congratulations 
on ‘The Wanderlust.’ It is a new 
feature of decided literary merit.” 

From London, a principal officer of 
the Party writes: ; 

“This morning, while breakfasting 
in a neighbouring cafe, I read_your 
‘Wanderlust’ article in the ‘L.O, I 
read it with absorbed interest. It is a 
charming vignette of an episode of 
life, real and tender and strong and 
delightfully written... . the ‘L.O.’ is 
an interesting number.” 
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There is never — 


One of these young-old men, wearing 
his political opinions round his neck 
in the shape of a scarlet tie—one of 
the type I classify as “ineffectual 
resolutionaries’—made a speech at me 
the other day. 

I couldn’t complain, for he had 
listened to me for 45 minutes and I 
had, presumably, annoyed him. He 
started off with: “Comrade Chairman, 
the comrade speaker has been deliber- 
ately misleading this audience.” When 
a man throws his “comrades” around 
so lavishly I know he feels so comradely 
towards me he would love to cut my 
throat. 

And so it proved. Quickly getting 
into his stride, he followed up _ his 
courteous opening sentence with a 


stream of invective against the Labour 


Party, its leaders, officials, policy and 
modus operandi. The burden of his 
hymn of hate was that we were a 
nation composed of three categories: 


(1) the doped masses, who were, pre- 


sumably, a conglomeration of half-wits 
incapable of any thought-processes; 
(2) the politicians, who were, without 
exception, tricksters, scoundrels, fakirs, 
twisters and con-men, guilty of every 
piece of underhanded chicanery in the 
criminal register, and the blackest of 
the whole foul breed were Beyin, 
Morrison, Attlee and Alexander; and 
(3) the pure-souled Communists, who 


- alone were urging the people to make 


peace with Hitler in order that they 
might undertake another and a nobler 
struggle—a civil war against their 
oppressors. “I’d just as soon live under 
a victorious Hitler as under a victorious 
Churchill,” he shouted, getting as near 
to that process known as foaming at 
the mouth as ever I have seen anyone 
reach. ; 
When I bluntly stated my opinion 
that the perpetrator of the speech was 
guilty of high treason to his class, if 
not to his country, and was a danger 
to both so long as he continued to go 
about making such _ statements, I 
received renewed proof that these lads 
who dish it out can’t take it, for I 
promptly received a barrage of every 
derogatory epithet in an_ extensive 


- 


vocabulary, the most searing of which 
appeared to be “social Chauvinist.” I 
was supposed to crumple up under 
that one. 

The speech I have described was” 
probably an extreme example from an 
unusually excitable subject, but I have 
heard other speeches in similar strain 
full of the same inconsistencies, the ~ 
same hate-complex and containing the 
same implication that Hitler would 
suddenly change his spots and treat 
the British workers, if he conquered | 
them, with a kindly tolerance, allowing | 
them every facility to organise the | 
nation as part*of the Comintern, ’ 

It is just about time the workers 
began to take note of such speeches, 
to examine them, to see their implica- 
tions and to decide how to deal with 
the philosophy behind them. 

The inconsistencies need only a _ | 
passing reference. They claim that 
the mass of the people are doped dim- — 
wits, easily led by every wind that 
blows, but they also want what they 
describe as a “People’s Government.” 
Who will choose it? The hop-heads? 

The malice and spleen directed 
against Labour leaders is typical of the 
outlook of some Communists, who must 
always have someone to hate. It is an 
attribute they share with Fascists. 
Whilst hating wholeheartedly, they 
must simultaneously have heroes to 
worship. At the moment Haldane 
and Pritt seem to be their blue-eyed 
boys, but neither of these gentlemen 
should be too cocky about it for 
security of tenure on the Communist 
pedestal has a short lease.* 

Their contradictions and their — 
passions are of minor importance, but 
we are entitled to know what is the 
official Communist attitude towards 
the Nazis’ war. Do they seriously 
contend that if the Nazi menace is 


*Observe how they detest Gollancz, 
Strauss, Bevan, Strachey and Wilkin- 
son these days, and contrast their 
present attitude with the fulsome 
praise they meted out to the same 
people two years ago. ; 
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not defeated by Britain the British 
workers will be no worse off under a 
Nazi Gauleiter? I have put that ques- 
tion on several occasions to the down- 
toolers. Each time the reply received 
has been substantially the same—that 

the workers of Germany, Italy and 

Britain must revolt against their 
_ leaders. When I have asked for details 
as to how the workers of Germany 
_ are to revolt against Hitler with the 

Gestapo at every keyhole, I have not 
__yet had a satisfactory reply. 


It would seem, therefore, that the 
implied if not the expressed policy of 
the Communists in Britain is to 

_ organise a workers’ revolt against the 

_ Government whether the workers in 
other belligerent countries revolt or 
not. In other words, they want a civil 
war and they want it here and now. 


The only possible effect of such a 
policy, if it succeeded, would be an 
Axis victory and a Nazified Britain of 
enslaved workers, treated as a lesser 
breed by their conquerors, precisely as 
they are treating the workers of other 
countries under their heel. The 
inability of the Communists to see 
this obvious fact is one of the major 
mysteries, but either they do not see 
it or they have a theory that the Axis, 
anti-Comintern powers, would come 
to an arrangement with them to enable 
them to set up a Communist State of 
the type which the Axis was created 
to destroy. 


In either case there is no doubt that 

_ they are proceeding with all the energy 
of which they are capable to foment 

_ tevolt. They are endeavouring to 
exploit every public grievance. They 
are seeking to cash-in on every episode 
__ which has produced hardships to sec- 
tions of the people. Their Press is a 
mixture of what American newspaper- 
- men call the “Bellyache” and_ the 
_ “Wow-wow” schools of journalism; 
_ the former stands for an organised 
_ grousing and the latter the much more 
subtle method of putting a case with 
which they are in secret agreement, 

_ but pretending to refute it, producing 
weak arguments against it, thus aim- 
ing at leaving the reader with the 
impression that there is something to 

\ be said in its favour. They are 
instigating agitationary “movements” 
ot such as the “People’s Convention 
_ Movement, as skilful traps for the 
unwary. They are posing as the 
defenders of the. inevitable victims of 


a nation at war. They haye signifi- 
cantly ceased their attacks on Nazi-ism 
in favour of a blitzkrieg against their 
own countrymen. 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN HAVE BECOME 
THE FRIENDS OF FASCISM. 


Up to now the Labour Movement’s 
attitude towards them has been a 
negative one, consisting in the main 
of constitutional action against their 
stooges. The adoption of a positive 
attitude of exposure and_ counter- 
propaganda is overdue. 


The Communists are now busy 
organising their latest and most 
ambitious undercover attempt to 
undermine national unity. They call . 
it the “People’s Convention.” For 
some months they have been preparing 
the most detailed plans for its success. 
Day after day their propaganda sheet 
“puffs” it. A recent issue openly 
boasted that 25,000 invitations had 
been dispatched two months before 
the day of the “Convention.” We can 
be sure that as Der Tag draws near __ 
the ballyhoo will increase until it 
reaches almost hysterical frenzy. te 


Although the Trade Unions are 
fully occupied in securing the maxi- 
mum of production, they would be 
crazy to. ignore this overt threat to 
their interests. The “Convention” 
organisers place industrial objectives 
at the head of their lst of “aims.”  ~ 
Are the Unions prepared to let these — 
quack doctors get away with their — 
phoney prescriptions? Aten atneye 
silently submitting to outside organisa- _ 
tions blacklegging their own job? 


I know that a few Unions have 
warned their memberships of the real 
nature of the “Convention,” but what — 
percentage of the membership has 
seen the warning? The Unions should 
unitedly and wholeheartedly under- — 
take a nation-wide exposure of the 
whole plot, using every resource at 
their command. The Unions have 
stood the sneers and gibes of the sour- 
grape merchants with a patience so — 
long-suffering that it is often mistaken 
for weakness. It is high time they 
hit back. They never had a_ better 
reason nor opportunity. ° 


The Divisional Labour Parties, too, 
have an equally important urge to 
decisive action. Indeed, their future 
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_ A combe of the Cotswolds—how that 
Phrase rolls off the tongue. But it is 
just here that anyone wanting Britain 
at her best should go to find it. And 
Sig there—feast your eyes, delight 
i your nostrils, fill your lungs—and live! 
Thousands have found it so, and in 
__ the long, long ago, almost before our 
_ teal history began, a king of Mercia, 
_ knowing that sweet spot 1 am to tell 
_ you of (and, perhaps too, the weak- 
nesses of monks for worldly beauty), 
set up a monastery there. 
Look on your map for Cleeve Cloud, 
_ great sentinel of the plain. Look how 
_ the hills recede and then advance, half 
encircling a valley through which the 

little Isborne runs. There is another 
interest here because the waters of the 
_Isborne run eventuaily, via Avon and 
_ Severn to the western sea. A mile or 
_ more away a feeder of the Thames laps 
lazily the other way. Just a ridge, but 
like Bret Harte, it seems to say, “East 
is East and West is West, and never 
the twain shall meet!” 
_ But it is the valley we are concerned 
_ with; a beautiful, an historic, but fate- 
ful valley. And if my tale is not of 
joy and laughter, as it should be, with 
such surroundings, give heed, pray, to 
the moral (for there is one, or several), 
to the history, and the denouément— 
or there’s a moral there, too. 

‘ * * * 


There was once in England a Winch- 
‘combeshire. There’s a Winchcombe 
-now—a shrunken, half-forgotten little 
town. Ichabod is written of the place 
as it is of the valley. 

It was at Winchcombe that the abbey 
‘I have spoken of was founded, after- 
wards to become the great Benedictine 
jouse of Our Lady and St. Kenelm. 
"hat fame might seem enough, but, 
hard by, there later came another 
abbey, the noble Cistercian house of 


Hayles was long the greater monas- 
It housed the very blood of 
rist, vouched by His Holiness the 
Pope and the Patriarch of Jerusalem. 
Kings and princes came by the pil- 
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grims’ way to make confession here. 
The common people came in crowds 
from all England and from Europe. At 
the Feast of the Adoration* the hillsides 
and the valley literally swarmed with 
pilgrims. For nigh three hundred — 
years Hayles flourished and the valley — 
prospered. ; 
Then came Henry of the many wives 
—and dispossession, despoilment, des- 
truction and desolation. Of St. Kenelm’s 
not a stone remains. The site, even, — 
is in doubt. The noble Hayles was 
wrecked, too, stone by stone, and when > 
builders wanted material the very walls 
and foundations were carted away. 
“Sure as God’s in Gloucestershire” 


words in men’s minds. Ask with me 
presently, my reader, did He tarry after 
Hayles? Or did He still dwell i 
Hayles, and do His deeds thereat? * 
a solemn, solemn valley; a sad a 


solemn question. 
* * * 


Impaled as, it almost seemed, upon 
a rising jut of rock, there is (or there 
was in 18—) in this Cotswold combe 
cold and _ severe-looking house th 
looked cross-wise upon the plain and > < 
over to ancient Hayles. Something 
monastic in its build suggested that — 
this was one of the houses built of — 
stolen stone and set in defiance on a- 
high point of the valley, 

But there was nothing monastic — 
about the then inmates. Joe Taylor — 
and his daughter Molly lived there; 
and theirs, or rather his, was a different | 
religion to that so pregnant in the: as 
stones that built his home. ay. 

When John Wesley toured these parts _ 
he sowed much seed, and a lot of it © 
took root. q 

Joe was a second or third crop of 
Methodist upbringing. Perhaps the 
very purity of its breed had given his 
religion both an _ evangelical and 
fanatical turn. 
EA I ce BE 


*September 14th. 


Joe Taylor was bearded, like the 
pard. Big and black, he was a for- 
bidding ngure. Folk called him a 
ranter. Be that as it may, when he got 
going at his little chapel the devil had 
a lean time. His denunciations shook 
the old stone walls, and his prayers 
surely blasted their way to Heaven. 

In a word, Joe was fervent. He was 
in great demand in the circuit. He 
saved souls every Sunday. And if one 
believed all they said ot themselves in 
repentance, that historic valley hadn’t 
bettered its ways since the days of 
Hayles 

Sometimes Joe left Molly in the grey 
_. house all alone. At another time he 

took her on his journeys. He had saved 
; her soul many times, for Molly dare 
; not, when he called for penitents, retuse 


‘to, be the first. 

ra But Joe’s preaching was no pious 
pretence. Joe meant business and he 
; got results; though they turned his 


head. Often the hallelujahs of the 
converts so intoxicated him, that on 
the homeward journey the lanes and 
countryside echoed to his singing, and 
often to his prayers. 
_ But there was a side to Joe’s dementia 
that was hard and cruel. He was 
bigoted, narrow, strict, and unbending. 
It was said in Didbrook that he once 
beat a donkey for braying on a Sun- 
day. Molly, from her childhood, had a 
-sad life with her father. 
Joe had no time for sin and no for- 
_ giveness for it. To him, damnation 
was the proper punishment for sinners. 
He preached that, and he would have 
awarded it both here and hereafter. In 
Joe’s eyes Molly often sinned, so for 
her, life was all damnation. 
The good Book says, “Spare the rod 
_ and spoil the child.” Joe knew that, 
-and believed it as literally as he 
believed all else in the Bible. A 
leathern thong was his instrument of 
God’s pleasure. Often, even when she 
was a big girl, Molly’s screams echosd 
over the valley as he laid on upon her 
naked flesh. 


* * * 


It is some wonder that with all this 
Molly grew up a good-looker. When 
she could, she flirted, and when she 
was found out she was for it. Her 
father’s absences on preaching tours 
grew longer, for there are iwany souls 
to be saved in the Cotswold villages 
and on the Gloucestershire plain, and 
Joe’s fame had spread. Molly no longer 


accompanied him, and the young mi 
of the valley found much attraction | 
that stone house on the pitch. a a 
But Molly had ideas. We must | 
grant it, too, that she was sincere when 
Pe 


- 


she fell in love with the only son up 
at the big house. Blue-eyed and bold, — 
fair and flaxen, Ronnie was serious, | 
He was honest, too, and beiag of the 
old: religion, he had an extra grudg 
against her father. Unknown to his — 
own folks, he intended to marry Molly. | 
And not long after the compact, she 
fell. - 
it was a long time now since Molly 
haa had a beating, and Joe was to 
occupied saving sinners to notice any- 
thing. Months went by and suddenly 
a greater trouble befell Molly. y 
Up at the big house a great commo-_ 
tion had arisen. For Ronnie it was a 
choice between disavowal and dis- 
inheritance. He would have chosen the 
latter, but for his cousin. This young 
woman, though cashless, was “county,’ 
and she was “class.” That was the) 
case for the family and they pressed it 
Ronnies of the rich do not stand up 
well against such circumstances. 
Ronnie fell, too, and by special dis- 
pensation a marriage took place. 
And now Molly’s case was hopeless. - 
She walked in fear of her father. One 
day he went to beat her for some trifle — 
and she confessed. Joe was taken 
aback. He stormed, he preached, he 
prayed—heavens, no—not for help, of 
pity, or forgiveness, but for punish- — 
ment! Out of a heart harder than the 
stone walls of Hayles he drove her 
forth, God’s words upon his lips and — 
Christ’s sacrifice forgotten in his wrath. 


a 
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* * * 


Molly went, her “bundle” in her. 
arms. Night fell, and like the sore and 
weary of old, she made for Hayle 
Some seventeen arches of the o! 
cloisters still stand, mute monuments 
of ancient glory, and there she found 
shelter and fitful sleep, while the ghosts 
of bygone monks watched over her, 

What happened that night will never 
be know. The harvests had been early 
gathered in, and fat ricks studded the 
home folds at the big house. The 
barns, too, were full, for it was a yeat 
of plenty. 

Was it fate or Divine ordinance that 


the ghosts of Hayles still do duty o 
their anniversary? Molly always swore 


_ that that night she had witnessed a 
_ celebration. She had seen the crucifix 
_ and the relic held aloft. She had heard 
_ the chanting of the monks. She could 
Tepeat Christus factus est pro nobis 
obediens us que ad mortem, mortem 
_ autem crucis. Poor Molly. Was God 
in Gloucestershire that night? Or did 
_ she dream? 

There is mystery here. 


Pe \ Some time 
that night Molly left the abbey ruins. 
> (The wealth ot 


; her betrayer stood 
_ flaunting in the dark. There was a 
fortune in rick and barn. We know 


not how she did it, but they said she 

fired the ricks and that they saw her, 

_-~ as she flew from point to point, ughtin 
_— each bonfire in turn. 

If destruction had come in daylight 
once before to this tragic valley, ‘t 
came by night this time Away on 
Bredon’s Hill they saw the flames; they 
saw them at Tewkesbury, and far out 
upon the plain. Before midnight the 

~ holocaust was complete. Manor and 
messuage, and all they contained, lay 
in smouldering ruins. 

All that night they hunted Molly, 

-— and they found her at dawn—asleep 
under the cloister pillars with her babe 
upon her breast. By some miracle, of 
whom we ask not, both were safe. 

That morning they parted woman 
and child. It is kinder to our fathers 
to efface that scene, to omit the next 
few weeks and come straight to the 

foe trial, 

; F * * * 


The Assize Court at Gloucester Shire 

_ Hall is a drear and ghastly place. It is 

— the home and the altar of tragedy. 

And Mr. Justice Hawkins, on his last 

-_ assize, though a merry judge, had a 

stern reputation to maintain and Vic- 
torian “justice” to uphold. — 

Molly pleaded “not guilty.” In 
evidence she denied all knowledge of 
the fires. She remembered only the 

~ monks and the mass, the crucifix and 

_ then the child. She wept and the court 
_ laughed. Modern physicians and 
Zz psychologists would have supported her 
plea, but the judge joked, the wigs 
and the wits and the nit-wits obediently 
- sniggered again—and then the sentence. 
Fifteen years’ penal servitude was 
>) Molly’s award. For arson was a 
heinous crime, thrice times more 
wicked that it had ruined a country 


No thought of the crime against 
Molly ever entered the Court’s heads. 
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Indeed, so merciless is man’s judgment 
that her condition even aggravated the 
sentence. 


* * * 


Let us return to the unhappy valley. 
Things were happening here. foe Tay- 
lor was at last tound out; the common 
people’s judgment is at least kinder 
than the court’s. 

Joe’s preaching was at an end. Not 
only did folk stay away from chapel, 
but they did so to wait for him by é 
the Isborne brook; more than once they 
held him under till he almost drowned. 

After this, Joe shut himself in his b 
stone castle. For a week his ravings, 
his lamentations, his snatches of ser- 
mons and songs, and his lurid prayers _ 
echoed across the valley. Then he was _ 
certified, and that day Molly was sen- 
tenced, he entered Barnwood Asylum. 

Mothéered first, to her eternal praise, — 
by the local policeman’s wife, that 
piteous little bairn of Molly’s they — 
named Milly. A childless cottager then 
took her in and brought her up as his 
own. And as the years passed, Milly 
grew up, warm and winsome, a Cots- 
wold flower full of colour and of 
beauty. bx“ 

As for Ronnie and the big house, the 
“family” were now “reduced.” They 
still farmed, and, to their credit, they 
farmed well. But tragedy hadn't le 


the valley. Ronnie’s wife died in 
child-birth, and Ronnie, some years — 
after, enlisted for the Boer War. A 


long shot from De Wet’s snipers found 
its billet as Ronnie and his men turned ~ 
out from their blockhouse. >. 
And the mills of the gods ground on. ¢ 

* * * vi 


It was years after the events here 
set forth that one afternoon there came 
down through Winchcombe and the — 
valley, a gipsy woman selling i 
Truth to tell, there was little of the 
gipsy about her save her clothes and — 
that she told fortunes. She was a 
comely woman and_ evidently Do pe 
stranger to these parts. : Fe 

Door to door she went, chattering 
where she could, picking up little bits 
of talk. Folk chatted with her, for, 
unlike the true gipsy, she had no 
whining manner; she didn’t press to 
sell her pegs, nor ask for any favours. 
Rather she lingered always to hear 
about the place, its tales, its people, 
especially its people. 

There was one house at which the 
gipsy staved long. It was that of the 


ron 


old cottagers. Milly was there, and 
talked freely, strangely attached to the 
visitor. The old story of her mother 
; came out bit by bit. Once the woman 
seemed to turn giddy, and they asked 
i! her in, giving her tea. Atter that, 
; there was more talk, and before depart- 
h ing, long after night-fall, the gipsy 
Be told fortunes. Milly, it seemed, had a 
glad future and a happy surprise 
coming to her. 
| Could anyone have seen that peg- 
seller after she left the cottage, they 
would have seen her climb up to the 
old stone house where Joe Taylor had 
lived; and observed her surprise at the 
- tumbling chimneys and the broken 
windows. They would have seen her 
throw a stone with unerring aim and 
break the last remaining pane of glass. 
Then they might have noted her turn 
and wander down the pilgrims’ way to 
rest at last under the ruined cloisters. 
_ The morning after, the gipsy called 
again at the cottagers to thank them. 
And next she did a thing no true gipsy 
_ eyer did. She kissed Milly, hugged her 
_ to her breast, bade her be brave and to 
_ remember what her fortune told. Then 
she wandered down the valley to Did- 
_ brook and was gone. 
a 4 _ * * * 
wpe 
____ If you follow the little Isborne down 
its length you will find it feeds the 
_ Avon at Evesham. Here is a great 
centre of market gardening, and one of 
_ the things you'll note will be the num- 
_ ber off women in the fields. 
___ -Here Molly came—for you will have 
guessed that it was she. Nearly fifteen 
years of prison life hadn’t broken her 
spirit. She had been furtive, with a 
__ haunted look at first, but her few weeks 
_ of freedom had altered that. Now she 
seemed young again; she had strength 
and health, but more, she now had 
hope; and a secret mother love that 
had given her a fixed determination. 
She was going back soon to claim her 
own, to love and to clasp her child, to 
_ cherish that which she brought into 
43 the world the while the old monks 
_ chanted the Feast of the Adoration. 
She had vowed that much as she knelt 
- in the arches on her last visit. 
- Nimble hands and unaching backs 
are wanted in the fields of Evesham. 
Molly got work for the asking. She 
was adept at weeding, at pulling and 
bundling. In the strawberry beds she 
was quick, careful and clean, and as 
each crop came in they found her 


expert, and always the claiman' 
the biggest draw at the day’s end. 
Peopie wondered who she was 
she talked little. She lived at Bro 
way, people said, and nightly she | 
tramped that way. But it was only — 
to climb the hill and sleep in a litth 
hollow she had found among the silve: 
birch and old quarried borders of the — 
high road that stretches over the hills — 
to Oxford. It was when one night th 
policeman found her and becam 
unpleasant that she decided to moy 
on—but with several pounds now i 
her pocket. 


the bins. She had some trouble here, 
for in that hop-yard the villagers turn 
out to pick. Stately dames even ~ 
descend once a year to cross the heavy | 
soil and spend not one but several days _ 
among the health-giving hops. — 
Hopping, indeed, becomes a society _ 
function, but society isn’t there spelt 
with a capital “S.” Hops harbour no 
distinctions. It is a people’s picking. 
But Molly, appearing to be no “com- | 
mon hop-picker,” got a “house.” What 
is more, helpers soon found her to be 
a pleasant body, and she outstripped 
the others and got a second house. 
She earned good money, and, nicer still, | 
little items of clothing were offered 
her, somewhat delicately and a trifle } 
ashamedly. She found lodgings in the | 
village and the tan of outdoor life and 
outdoor sleeping was less marked as 
chill October approached. a 
By now Molly had f15 set aside 
What a miserably inadequate figure, — 
one might think, for the high ambition ~ 
that now consumed her—to claim her 
child and keep her. But {15 was a 
fortune to Molly, who, except whe 
she came out of prison, had never had 
more than 2d. in her life. bh. & 
So Molly came; not on foot, but by 
train and carrier. She was neatly 
dressed, and her good looks set her 
clothes off, as was proper. Remembe 
that Molly was 34. Her daughter was 
15, and none now seeing the two 
together could doubt the relationship: 
What a scene that was at the old 
cottager’s. Long months ago, after the 
gipsy’s visit, Milly had wondered, 
almost guessed. And now there was 


no doubt. One heard her cry right 
across the valley. One word thrice 
repeated : “Mother! Mother! ! 
Mother!!!” All the valley heard; 


they heard it e’en at Hayles. — 


? ‘, 


all not attempt it. One only knows 
they cried, as women do, and smiled 
“Together and cried again. They talked 
for heaven knows how long and of 

eaven knows much. They just kept 
on talking. : 


a * * * 


é 


You would like to know what became 
of them? Well you may see Molly and 
_ Milly, too, even now, if you wish. 
~~ Eight miles from that valley of tears 
on the southern slope of big Bredon 
you may find a largish house in a 
“small” well-kept holding of several 

_-- acres. Beware that silver-haired rogue 

_— who tries to sell you bundles of aspara- 
gus or baskets of fruit in season. That 
is another Molly, and for devilment 
shell charge you 6d extra if you're 
not careful! 

Note that upright, pleasant old lady 
at the door. That’s our Molly— 

~ —seventy-four now and going strong. 
And that slightly-built and unmistak- 
ably agricultural figure over there? 
Thats Mr. Molly, or rather Molly’s 

—~ husband. For Molly has been married, 
and happily, nearly 40 years. Maybe 
she was too good to be wasted! 

And there goes a fine figure of fifty- 
five and her husband—Mr. and Mrs. 
Milly, of course! And all this tribe? 
Well, we met Izttle Molly; but here’s 
another—a bigger one. Auntie Molly, 
this. And these young men? Heavens, 
it takes men and women to run a hold- 
ing. And these are home-grown stock 
—Molly’s or Milly’s; one is a little 
bewildered in getting to know which. 

_ And so we'll leave them. But some- 
_ times I cherish a thought of that grand 
- old lady assembling them all upon the 
lawn in front of that brick house, of 
seeing her look across to the black line 
of the Cotswolds and the opening of 
the valley; and hearing her say in joy 
and in pride, “Sweet is life, and great 
its joys.” For God got back to 
Gloucestershire! 


¢ 


~ PARLIAMENT 
% The extension of the life of the 
_ present Parliament seems to have been 


as 


generally received with an air of 


inevitability. © Nobody wants, and 
nobody that counts would suggest, a 
General Election now, and that for 
many months is the end of the matter. 


No pen can paint that picture; mine_ 


The hints, however, that have been 


given of possible changes, or at any 


rate enquiries into suggested changes, 
is a horse of a different kind. What is 
the Labour Movement doing on these 
questions? 

Let us see where we are. It is almost 
certain that before the next election 
can be held certain measures of an 
emergency character must be placed 
on the Statute Book. Has Labour 
made up its mind as to what those 
emergency measures are to be, or is it 
going to leave it until it is too late 
and the Parliamentary Party decides 
matters for us?—not at all a desirable  __ 
or democratic procedure. And will 
reforms stop at emergency measures, 
or will the Government introduce some 
far-reaching measure, the points in 
which would come as a shock to the — 
whole Labour Movement? : 


Already hints go as far as to indi- 
cate that some people have in mind © 
fundamental changes involving a con- 
siderable degree of decentralisation, 
even the creation of what are virtually 
provinicial parliaments. It is no secret 
either that, on the other hand, there — 
are ideas of a really Imperial Parlia- 
ment. dp. ted 

We suggest that Labour is taking 
this matter too lightly. Let us put th= 
position bluntly. Do we trust a Tory — 
Piime Minister, a Tory House 
Corsmons, and an overwhelmingly — 
Tory House of Lords to decide for us — 
far-reaching questions of franchise, 
methods of voting, decisions on corrupt 
practices, and wide constitutional ques- 
tions on the composition of the House 
of Commons or of new bodies? All 
because, for a _ different purpose 
altogether, a few Labour men hold 
office in the present Government? a 

What amazes us most is that Labour 
folk, even election functionaries, appear — 
to accept as finality the Act of 1918; 
our present division into counties and 
boroughs as permanent; and the Ballot 
Act and Corrupt Practices Act as if 
they were as fixed as the Act of Settle- 
ment. They are in for a rude awaken- — 
ing. And as for paid agents, it is not 
for nothing that we have long warned 
them to throw their influence over a 
wider area than their own water-tight 
compartments. 


Let it not be forgotten that in 1917 
we were very near to measures that 
would make real power for Labour 
almost ever an illusory thing. We 
were near other proposals that wouid 
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make skittles of our present electoral 
machine. Will not these fads _ be 
revived; and if Labour has proposais, 
be they ever so reasonable, will they 


“not be met by others put forward for 


Party interests and  ingenuously 
suggested as a quid pro quo? And is 
it not also conceivable that if the next 
election is fought under emergency 
conditions a first-rate measure of deep- 
rooted change may be a plank in the 
platform of the Tory Party? Again, 
who trusts them? 

We would like to see this matter a 
live issue in the Party and Local 
Parties devoting some attention 10 it 
If we want the electors on our side we 
cannot leave the whole issue merely to 
the experts. Adult, universal, immedi- 
ate and continuous suffrage are funda- 
mental human rights. So is a method 
of voting that sweeps away all 
camouflages, grants real secrecy, and 
gives accurate results. Equally, the 
right of the majority to rule must be 
preserved, and all who impinge on the 
purity of elections must be punished. 

These ideals, these necessities of a 
democracy are, we conceive, in peril. 
And that is mainly so because our 
Movement is idle and not concerned 
about the matter. 

For heaven’s sake let us shape a 


policy and then let us popularise it. 
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largely depends on the amount of 
energy they are prepared to use in 
counter-attacking the flank movements 
of a bitter and relentless enemy. Let 
there be an end to the suicidal policy 
of appeasement which has marked the 
relationships of some of them with the 
Communists. Get rid, once and for all, 
of the skilfully nurtured fallacy that 
it is “heresy-hunting” to keep one’s 
own house in order. In every division 
there is overwhelming support among 
the membership for the policy of the 
Party. In some that support has been— 
allowed to retire into a _ disgusted 
inaction, usually because of the weak- 
ness of officials who have hesitated to 
offend “a good worker.” What use is 
a “good worker’ if he is working 
against us? What value is there in his 
retention at the expense of half-a- 
dozen equally good workers who would 
work for us? 

Organised campaigns for positive 
support of Labour’s case as opposed 
to the Fascist and Communist line, 
with constant approaches to the mem- 
bership for practical co-operation, will 
bring good fighters as well as good 
workers into active service. 


The Labour and Trade Union Move- 
ment has a right to expose and fight 
the political coyotes who seek to 
exploit the victims of war for their 
own ends. It has a duty to safeguard 
the machine it has created from those 
who attempt to sabotage it. It is our 
organisations which are being used as 
recruiting grounds by the “agitational 
tacticians” (as I heard one describe 
himself). It is therefore our job, and 
not the Government’s, to deal with 
them. 


We can do it better that the Governs 
ment if we stop shadow-boxing thi 
Communist Party inside our branch 
and committee meetings and get out- 
side to the general public, bluntly 
telling them that the Communist Party 
is conducting a policy which is_ 
defeatist in effect and might well be 
defeatist in intention, and that they 
are the active influence behind the 
moaning manoeuvres of the mysterio | 
mushroom _ organisations _furtivel 
designed to trap the credulous. 


Sooner or later that job has got to 
be done. It had better be tackled 
vigorously now before _ irreparable 
damage is done to the organisations of 


the British workers. \ 
a 
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